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REVIEW. 





Ca Es of the Wild and the Wonderful. Pub- 
lished in London, 1825. Philadelphia, 1826, 
WE are not much pleased with the “ wild 

and wonderful” attempt made in this vo- 
lume to renew a taste for the horrible in fic- 
tion, so prevalent some years since, under 
the reign of Lewis and Radcliffe, over the 
regions of romance. The change which 
has been effected in public sentiment, more 
immediately by the agency of the Waver- 
lv school, has been too great, and at the 
_ same time too favourable to the cause of 
morals in literature, to admit of any retro- 
grade movement. Not even the master- 
spirits themselves, which conjured up the 
forms of Ambrosio and the Castle of Udol- 
pho in all their terrific grandeur, could now 
exert the same spells over the imagination 
of readers, they once so triumphantly pos- 
sessed. There was an absence of all moral 
purpose, and an unnatural combination of 
circumstances, in incident and character, 
which formed ch>racteristic traits in these 
romances, and w iich could not withstand 
the test of scrutii y andtime. For an ordi- 
nary author, then, to promise himself suc- 
cess in the achievement of such a victory 
over the better regulated taste of the pre- 
sent day, is utterly idle and inconsistent; 
and we cannot flatter the author of the 
work before us, with having even approx- 
imated the accoinplishment of hisill-judged 
design. We do not mean by this to insinu- 
ate that there are no evidences of talent in 
these tales; on the contrary, if-we are to 
judge of them by their appropriate stand- 
ard—we mean a comparison with the ma- 
jority of works of the same description— 
we should be inclined to pronounce them 
highly respectable and interesting produc- 
tions. The style throughout is lively, but 
aceasionally clogged by sentences intermi- 
nably long; a fault particularly to be 
avoided in works of imagination and nar- 
rative. 

The first tale in the work is entitled, 
“The Prediction,” and from this we shall 
make some extracts. 

‘“‘ THE PREDICTION. 
‘* * Let’s talk of graves.’—Shakspeare. 

* On the southwest coast of the principality of 
Wales, stands a romantic little village, inha- 
hited chiefly by the poorer ‘classes of people, 





consisting of small farmers aud oyster dredg- 
ers, whose estates are the wide ocean, and 
whose pleughs are the small craft in which 
they glide over its interminable fields in search 
of the treasures which they wring from its bo- 
som; it is built on the very top of a hill, com- 
manding, on the one side, a view of an im- 
mense bay, and, on the other, of the peaceful 
green fields and valieys, cultivated by the 
greater number of its quiet inhabitants. The 
approach to it from the nearest town, was bya 
road which branched away into lanes and 
wooded walks, and from the sea by a beauti- 
ful little bay, running up far into the land ; both 
sides of which, and, indeed, all the rest of the 
coast, were guarded by craggy and gigantic 
rocks, some of thein hollowed into caverns, into 
which none of the inhabitants, from motives of 
superstition, reverence, and fear, had ever 
dared to penetrate. There were, at the period 
of which we are about to treat, no better sort 
of inhabitants in the little village just described, 
none of those so emphatically distinguished as 
* quality’ by the country people; they had nei- 
ther parson, lawyer, nor doctor among them, 
and of course there was a tolerable equality 
among the residents. The farmer, who follow- 
ed his own plough in the spring, singing the 
sweet wild national chant of the season, and 
bound up with his own hands his sheaves 
in the autumn, was not richer, greater, nor 
finer, than he who, bare-legged on the strand, 
gathered in the hoar weed for the farmer in the 
spring, or dared the wild winds of autunTn, and 
the wrath of the winter, in his little boat, to 
earn with his dredging net a yet harder subsis- 
tence for his family. Distinctions were un- 
known in the village ; every man was the equal 
of his neighbour. 

‘6 But, though rank, and its polished distinc- 
tions, were strange in the village of N-——, 
the superiority of talent was felt and acknow- 
ledged almost without a pause or murmur. 
There was one who was a king amongst them, 
by the mere force of a mightier spirit than those 
with whom he sojourned had been accustomed 
to feel among them; he was a dark and moody 
man, a stranger, evidently of a higher order 
than those around him, who had, but a few 
months before, without any apparent object, 
settled among them; he was poor, but had no 
occupation—he lived frugally, but quite alone 
—and his sole employments were to read during 
the day, and wander out unaccompanied into 
the fields, or by the beach, during the night. 
Sometimes, indeed, he would relieve a suffering 
child, or rheumatic old man, by medicinal 
herbs, reprove idleness and drunkenness in the 
youth, and predict to all the good and evil 
consequences of, ‘their conduct ; and his suecess 
in some cases, his foresight in others, and his 





wisdom in all, won for him a high reputation 
among the cottagers, to which his taciturn ha- 
bits contributed not a little ; for, with the vul- 
gar, as with the educated, no talker was ever 
seriously taken for a conjuror, though a silent 
man is often decided to be a wise one.” 

*” * * . ik * 

‘6 Ruth was the last who approached to hea 
the secret of her destiny. The wizard paused 
as he looked upon her—opened his book—shut 
it—paused—aud again looked sadly and fear- 
fully upon her ; she tried to smile, but felt start- 
led, she knew not why; the bright inquiring 
glance of her dark eye could not change the 
purpose of her enemy. Her smile could not 
melt, nor even temper, the hardness of his 
deep-seated malice; he again looked sternly 
upon her brow, and thea coldly wrung out the 
slow soul withering words, ‘ Maiden, thou art 
doomed to be a murderer!’ 


“From that hour Rhys Meredith became 
the destiny of Ruth Tudor. At first she spurn- 
ed at his prediction, and alternately cursed and 
laughed at him for the malice of his falsehood ; 
but when she found that none laughed with 
her, that men looked upon her with suspicious 
eyes, women shrunk from her society, and chil- 
dren shrieked at her presence, she felt that 
these were signs of truth, and her high spiril 
no lenger struggled against the conviction; a 
change came over her mind when she had 
known how horrid it wasto be alone. Abhor- 
ring the prophet, she yet clung to his footsteps, 
and while she ‘sat by his side, felt as if he alone 
could avert that evil destiny which he alon- 
had foreseen. With him only was she seen to 
smile ; elsewhere, sad, silent, stern; it seemed 
as if she were ever occupied in nerving her 
mind for that which she had to do, and her 
beauty, already of the majestic cast, grew ab- 
solutely awful, as her perfect features assumed 
an expression which might have belonged to the 
angel of vengeance or death.” 

* *” > * * * 

‘* Many sad hours did Ruth pass in the rob 
ber’s cave; and many times, by conversing with 
him upon the subject of her destiny, did she 
seek to alleviate the pangs its recollection gave 
her; but the result of such discussions were by 
no'means favourable to her hopes ; Rhys had 
acknowledged that his threat had originated in 
malice, and that he intended to alarm and sub- 
due, but not to the extent that he had effected ; 
‘i knew well,’ said he, ‘that disgrace alone 
would operate upon you as I wished, for [ fore- 
saw you would glory in the thought of nobly sus- 
tained misfortune ;I meant to degrade you with 
the lowest; 1 meant to attribute to you what I 
now painfnlly experience to be the vilest of 
the vices; 1 intended to tell you you were des- 





tined ‘to be a thief, but I could not utter the 
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words I had arranged, and 1 was struck with 
orror at those I heard involuntarily proceed- 
ing from my lips; I would have recalled them, 
but I could not; I would have said, ‘ Maiden, 
' did but jest,’ but there was something that 
seemed to withhold my speech and press upon 
my soul, * so as thou hast said shall this thing 
be’—yet take comfort, my own fortunes have 
ever deceived me, and doubtlessly ever will, 
for I feel as if 1 should one day return to this 
eave and make it my fina] home.’ 

“He spoke solemnly and wept, but the awful 
eye of his companion was unmov'd as she looked 
ou in wonder and contempt, at his grief. * Thou 
knowest not how to endure,’ said she to him, 
* and as soon as night shall again fall upon our 
inountains, I will lead thee forth on thy escape ; 
the danger of pursuit is now past; at midnight 
be ready for thy journey, leave the cave, anc 
ascend the rocks by the path I showed thee, to 
the field in which its mouth is situated; wait 
me there a few moments, and J will bring thee 
a fleet horse, ready saddled for the journey, for 
hich thy gold must pay, since I must declare 
to the owner that I have sold it at a distance, 
aud for more than its rated value.’ 

‘** That midnight came, and Meredith waited 
with trembling anxiety for the haughty step of 
Ruth; at length he saw her, she had ascended 
the rock, and, standing on its verge, was look- 
ing around for her guest; as she was thus alone 
in the clear moonlight, standing between rock 
and sky, and scarcely seeming to touch the 
earth, her dark locks and loose garments scat- 
tered by the wind, she looked like some giant 
spirit of the older time, preparing to ascend into 
the mighty black cloud which singly hang from 
the empyreum, and upon which she already ap- 
peared to recline; Meredith beheld her and 
shuddered—but she approached, and he re- 
covered his recollection. 

‘¢¢ You must be speedy in your movements,’ 
said she, ‘when you leave me; your horse 
waits on the other side of this field, and I would 
have you hasten lest his neighings should be 
tray your purpose. But, before you depart, 
Rhys Meredith, there is an account to be set- 
tled between us; I have dared dangers and pri- 
vations for you; that the temptations of the 
poor may not assail me, give me my reward, 
and go.’ 

‘* Rhys pressed his jeathern bag to his bosom, 
but answered nothing to the speech of Ruth; 
he seemed to be studying some evasion, for he 
looked upon the ground, and there was trouble 
in the working of his lip. At Jength he said 
cautiously, ‘I have it not with me; I buried 
it, lest it should betray me, in a field some 
miles distant; thither will I go, dig it up, and 
send it to thee from B——, which is, as thou 
knowest, my first destination.’ 

** Ruth gave him one glance of her awful 
eye when he had spoken; she had detected his 
meanness, and smiled at his incapacity te de- 
ceive. * What dost thou press to thy bosom so 
earnestly?’ she demanded; ‘surely thou art 
not the wise man I deemed thee, thus to defraud 
deg claim ; thy friend alone thou mightest cheat, 





and safely ; but I have been made wretched by 
thee, guilty by thee, and thy life is in my pow- 
er; I could, as thou knowest, easily raise the 
village, and win half thy wealth by giving thee 
up to justice; but 1 prefer reward from thy 
wisdom and gratitude; give, therefore, and be- 
gone.’ 

‘* But Rhys knew too well the value of the 
metal of sin to yield one half of it to Ruth; 
he tried many miserable shifts and lies, and at 
last, baffled by the calm penetration of his an- 
tagonist, boldly avowed his intention of keep- 
ing all the spoil he had won with so much ha- 
zard. Ruth looked at him with scorn; * Keep 
thy gold,’ she said; ‘if it thus can harden 
hearts, | covet not its possession; but there is 
one thing thou must do, and thatere thou stir 
one foot. I have supported thee with hard 
earned industry, thai I give thee; more proud, 
it should seem, in bestowing than I could be, 
from such as thee, in receiving ; but the horse 
that is to bear thee hence to-night, I borrowed 
for a distant journey; 1 must return with it, or 
with its value; open thy bag, pay me for that, 
and go.” 

‘¢ But Rhys seemed afraid to open his bag in 
the presence of herhe had wronged. Ruth un- 
derstood his fears; but, scorning vindication of 
her principles, contented herself with entreat- 
ing him to be honest., * Be more just to thyself 
and me,’ she persisted; ‘ the debt of gratitude 
I pardon thee; but, I beseech thee, leave me 
not to encounter the consequence of having 
stolen from my friend the animal, which is his 
only means of subsistence ; 1 pray thee, Rhys, 
not to condemn me to scorn.’ 

«Tt was to no avail that Rutli humbled her- 
self to entreaties; Meredith answered not, and 
while she was yet speaking, cast side-long looks 
towards the gate where the horse was waiting 
for his service, and seemed meditating, whether 
he should not dart from Ruth, and escape her 
entreaties and demands by dint of speed. Her 
stern eye detected his purpose; and, indignant 
at his baseness, and ashamed of her own de- 
gradation, she sprung suddenly towards him, 
made a desperate clutch at the leathern bag, 
and tore it from the grasp of the deceiver. 
Meredith made an attempt to recover it, and a 
fierce struggle ensued, which drove them both 
back towards the yawning mouth of the cave 
from which he had just ascended to the world. 
On its very verge, on its very extreme edge, the 
demon who had so long ruled his spirit, now in- 
stigated himto mischief, and abandoned him to 
his natural brutality; he struck the unhappy 
Ruth a revengeful and tremendous blow. At 
that moment a horrible thought glanced like 
lightning through her soul; he was to her no 
longer what he had been; he was a robber, 
ruffian, liar: one whom to destroy was justice, 
and perhaps it was he————. ‘ Villain! 
she cried, ‘ thou—thou didst predict that 1 was 
doomed to be a murderer! art thou—art thou 
destined to be the victim?’ She flung him from 
her with terrific force, as he stood close to the 
abyss, and the next instant heard him dash 
against its sides, as he was whirled headlong 
into the darkness. 





‘It was anawful feeling, the next that pass- 
ed over the soul of Ruth Tudor, as she stood 
alone in the pale sorrowful-looking moon- 
light, endeavouring to remember what had 
chanced. » e gazed on the purse, on the 
chasm, the drops of agony from her iteat- 
ed brow, and then, with a sudden pang of re- 
collection, rushed down to the cavern. The 
light was still burning, as Rhys had left it, and 
served to show her the wretch extended hglp- 
lessly beneath the chasm. Though his body was 
crushed, his bones splintered, and his blood 
was on the cavern’s sides, he was yet living. 
and raised his head to look upon her, as she 
darkened the narrow entrance in her passage : 
he glared upon he: with the visage of a . 
demon, and spoke like a fiend in pain. ‘* Me 
hast thou murdered!’ he said, ‘ but I shall be 
revenged in all thy life tocome. Deem not that 
thy doom is fulfilled, that the deed to which 
thou art fated is done; in my dying hour J 
know, I feel what is to come upon thee ; thou 


art yet again to doa deed of blood!’ ¢ Liar! 
shrieked the infuriated victim. ‘ Thon art yet 
doomed to be a murderer? ‘Liar!’ ¢ Thou 


art—and of—thine only child!’ She rushed to 
him, but he was dead. 

** Ruth Tudor stood for a moment by the 
corpse, blind, stupified, deaf, and dumb ; in the 
next she Jaughed aloud, till the cavern rung 
with her ghastly mirth, and many voices min- 
gled with, and answered it; but the noises 
scared and displeased her, and in an instant 
she became stupidly grave; she threw back 
her dark locks with an air of offended dignity, 
and walked forth majestically from the cave. 
She took the horse by his rein and led him back 
to his stable: with the same unvarying calm- 
ness she entered her cottage, and listened to 
the quiet sreathings of her sleeping child: she 
longed to approach her nearer, but some new and 
horrid fear restrained her, and held back her 
anxious step; suddenly remembrance and rea- 
son returned, and she uttered a shriek so full 
of agony, so loud and shrill, that her daughter 
sprang from her bed, and threw herself into hei 
arms. 

‘It was in vain that the gentle Rachel sup- 
plicated her mother to find rest in sleep. * Not 
here,’ she muttered, ‘ it must not be here: the 
deep cave and the hard rock, these shall be my 
resting place; and the bedfellow, lo! now he 
waits my coming.’ Then she would cry aloud, 
clasp her Rachel to her beating heart, and, as 
suddenly, in horror thrust her from it.” 

* * * * * * 


‘¢ He retired as he spoke ; and Owen, in com- 
pliance with his wisk, ascended the ruinous staix 
which led to his chamber, after he had beheld 
Ruth Tudor quietly place herself in her seat at 
the open coffin’s head. The room to which he 
mounted was not of the most cheering aspect, 
yet he felt that be had often slept soundly in a 
worse. It was a gloomy unfinished chamber, 
and the wind was whistling coldly and drearily 
through the uncovered rafters above his head. 
Like many of the cottages in that part of the 
country, it appeared to have grown old and gu 
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inous before it had been finished ; for the floor- 
ing was so crazy as scarcely to support the huge 
wooden bedstead, and, in many instances, the 
boards were entirely separated from each other, 
and, in the centre, time, or the rot, had so com- 
pletely devoured the larger half of. one, that 
through the gaping aperture Owen had an entire 
command of the room, and the party below, 
looking down immediately above the coffin. 
Ruth was in the same attitude as when he left 
ber, and the servant girl was dozing by her side. 
Every thing being perfectly tranquil, Owen 
threw himself upon his hard couch, and endea- 
voured to compose himself to rest for the night, 
but this had become a task, and one of no easy 
nature to surmount; his thoughts still wander- 
ed to the events of the day, and he felt there 
was some strange connexion between the scene 
he had just witnessed, and the darker one of 
the secret cave. He was an imaginative man, 
and of a quick and feverish temperament, and 
_ he thought of Ruth Tudor’s ravings, and the 
wretched skeleton of the rock, till he had work- 
ed out in his brain the chain of events that link- 
ed one consequence with the other; he grew 
restless and wretched, and amidst the tossings 
of impatient anxiety, fatigue overpowered him, 
and he sunk into a perturbed and heated sleep. 
His slumber was broken by dreams that might 
well be the shadows of his waking reveries, He 
was alone (asin reality) upon his humble bed, 
wien imagination brought to his ear the sound 
of many voices again singing the slow and mo- 
notonous psalm ; it was interrupted by the out- 
cries of some unseen things who attempted to 
enter his chamber, and, amid yells of fear and 
execrations of anger, bade him ‘ Arise, and 
come forth, and aid ;’ then the coffined form 
which slept so quietly below, stood by his side, 
and in beseeching accents, bade him * Arise 
and save her.’ In his sleep he attempted to 
spring up, but a horrid fear restrained him, a 
fear that he should be too late; then he crouch- 
ed like a coward beneath his coverings, to hide 
from the reproaches of the spectre, while shouts 
of laughter, and shrieks of agony, were poured 
like a tempest around him; he sprung from his 
bed and awoke. 

“It was some moments ere he could recover 
recollection, or shake off the horror which had 
seized upon hissoul. He listened, and with in- 
finite satisfaction observed an unbroken silence 
throughout the house. Hemiled at his own 
terrors, attributed them to the events of the 
day, or the presence of a corpse, and determin- 
ed not to look down into the lower room till 
he should be summoned thither in the morning. 
He walked tothe casement, and looked abroad 
to the night; the clouds were nany, black, and 
lowering, and the face of the sky looked an- 
gtily at the wind, and glared portentously upon 
the earth; the sleet was still falling; distant 
thunder announced the approach or departure 
of a storm, and Owen marked the clouds com- 
ing from afar towards him, laden with the ra- 
pid and destructive lightning; he shut the case- 
ment and returned towards his bed; but the 
Meht from below attracted his eye, and he could 


not pass the aperture without taking one glance 
at the party. — 

“They were in the same attitude in which 
he had left them ; the servant was sleeping, but 
Ruth was earnestly gazing on the lower end of 
the room upon something, without the sight of 
Owen; his attention was next fixed upon the 
corpse, and he thought he had never seen any 
living thing so lovely ; and so calm was the as- 
pect of her last repose, that Meredith thought 
it more resembled a temporary suspension of 
the faculties, than the eternal stupor of death ; 
her features were pale, but not distorted, and 
there was none of the livid hue of death in her 
beautiful mouth and lips; but the flowers in 
her hand gave stronger demonstration of the 
presence of the power, before whose potency 








their little strength was fading; drooping with 
| a mortal sickness, they bowed tlown their heads 
in submission, as One by one they dropped from 
‘her pale and perishing fingers. Owen gazed, 
| val he thought he saw the grasp of ber hand re- 
lax, and a convulsive smile pass over ler cold 
pee rigid features; he looked again; the eye- 
|lids shook, and vibrated like the string of some 
| fine-strung instrument; the hair rose, and the 
‘head cloth. moved; he started up ashamed ; 
‘ Does the madness of this woman affect all 
who would sleep beneath her roof?’ said he; 
‘what is this disturbs me—or am I yet in a 
\dream? Hark! what is that?’ It was the voice 
of Ruth; she had risen from her seat, and was 
standing near the coffin, apparently addressing 
some one who stood at the lower end of the 
room? * To what purpose is thy coming now?” 
said she, in a low and melancholy voice, ‘ and 
at what dost thou laugh and gibe? lo! you; 
she is here, and the sin you know of, cannot be ; 
how can I take the Jife which another hath al- 
ready withdrawn? Ge, go, hence to thy cave 
of night, for this is no place of safety for thee.’ 
Her thoughts now took another turn; she seem- 
ed to hide one from the pursuit of others; ‘ Lie 
still! lie still? she whispered; ‘ put out thy 
light! so, so, they pass by and mark thee not; 
thou art safe; good night, good night! now 
will I home to sleep;’ and she seated herself in 
her chair, as if composing her senses to rest. 


** Owen was again bewildered in the chaos of 
thought, but for this time he determined to sub- 
due his imagination, and, throwing himself 
upon his bed, again gave himself up to sleep; 
but the images of his former dreams still haunt- 
ed him, and their hideous phantasms were more 
powerfully renewed ; again he heard the so- 
lemn psalm of death, but unsung by mortals— 
it was pealed through earth up tothe high Hea- 
ven, by myriads of the viewless and the mighty ; 
again he hear‘ the execrations of millions for 
some unremembered sin, and the wrath and the 
hatred of a world was rushing upon him; 
* Come forth! come forth !° was the cry; and 
amid yells and howls they were darting upon 
him, when the pale form of the beautiful dead 
arose between them, and shielded him from 
their malice ; but he heard her say aloud, ‘ It 
is for this, that thou wilt not save me; asise, 
arise, and help Y 





‘6 He sprung up as he was commanded ; 
sleeping or waking he never knew ; but he start+ 
ed from his bed to look down into the chamber, 
as he heard the voice of Ruth loud in terrific 
denunciation; he looked; she was standing, 
uttering yells of madness and rage, and clos¢ 
to her was a well-known form of appalling re- 
collection—his father, as he had seen him last; 
he arose and darted to the door; ‘I am mad,’ 
said he; ‘I am surely mad, or this is still a 
continuation of my dream;’ he looked again; 
Ruth was still there, but alone. 

*¢ But, though no visible form stood by the 
maniac, some fiend had entered her soul, and 
mastered her mighty spirit; she had armed 
‘herself wit! an axe, and shouting, ¢ Liar, liar, 
hence? was pursuing some imaginary foe to 
the darker side of the cottage; Owen strove 
hard to trace her motions, but as she had re- 
treated under the space occupied by his bed, he 
could no longer see her, and his eyes involun- 
tarily fastened themselves upon the coffin; there 
a new horror met them; the dead corpse had 
risen, and with wild and glaring eyes was watch- 
ing the scene before her. Owen distrusted his 
senses till he heard the terrific voice of Ruth, 
as she marked the miracle he had witnessed; 
‘The fiend, the robber!’ she yelled, ‘ it is he 
who hath entered the pure body of my child, 
Back to thy cave of blood, thou Jost one! back 
to thine own dark hell!’ Owen flew to the 
door; it was too late; he heard the shriek—the 
blow ; he fell into the room, but only in time to 
hear the second blow, and see the cleft head of 
the hapless Rachel fell back upon its bloody 
pillow; his terrible cries brought in the sleep- 
ers from the barn, headed by the wretched 
Evan, and, for a time, the thunders of Heaven 
were drowned in the clamorous grief of man. 
No one dared to approach the miserable Ruth, 
who now, in utter frenzy, strode around the 
room, brandishing, with diabolical grandeur, 
the bloody axe, and singing a wild song of tri- 
umph and joy. All fellback as she approach- 
ed, and shrunk from the infernal majesty of her 
terrific form; and the thunders of Heaven roll- 
ing above their heads, and the flashings of the 
fires of eternity in their eyes, were less terrible 
than the savage glare and desperate wrath of 
the maniac :—suddenly, the house rocked to its 
foundation; its inmates were blinded for a 
moment, and sunk, felled by a stunning blow, 
to the earth :—slowly each man recovered and 
arose, wondering he was yet alive ;—all were 
unhurt, save one. Ruth Tudor was on the 
earth; her blackened limbs prostrate beneath 
the coffin of her child, and her dead cheek rest- 
ing on the rent and bloody axe;—it had been 
the destroyer of both. 
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A lady, advocating the rank and family of 
one of her friends, who was remarkably taci- 
turn and formal incompany, observed that she 
moved in the very first circle, and no other. 
‘* Very likely, madam,” said a gentleman, ‘ but 
as I meet that lady very often in society, I am 
now convinced that I never was admitted fo 
the ‘ first circle,’ for Tnever saw her move in my. 
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DER FREISCHUTZ; OR, THE MAGIC BALLS. 
(Coneluded.) 

The bell tolled eleven; the pale figure 
vanished with a groan; the owls and night 
ravens flew screeching up into the air, and 
the skulls and bones clattered beneath their 
wings. William knelt down by his hearth 
of coals. He began steadily to cast, and, 
with the last sound of the bell, the first 
ball fell from the mould. 

The owls and the skulls were quiet; 
but along the road, an old woman, bent 
down with the weight of age, advanced 
towards the circle. She was hung round 
with wooden spoons, ladles, and other 
kitchen utensils, which made a frightful 
clattering. ‘The owls screeched at her ap- 
proach, and caressed her with their wings. 
Arrived at the circle, she stooped down to 
seize the bones and the skuils; but the 
skulls hissed flames at her, and she drew 
back her withered hands from the fire. 
Then she paced round the circle, and grin- 
ning and chattering, held up her wares to- 
wards William. “ Give me the skulls,” 
she gabbled ; “ give me the skulls, and | 
will give thee my treasures; give me the 
skulls; what canst thou want with the 
trash ? Thou art mine—mine, dear bride- 
groom; none can help thee; thou canst 
not escape me ; thou must lead with me in 
the bridal dance. Come away, thou bride- 
groom mine !” 

William’s heart throbbed; but he re- 
mained silent, and hastened on with his 
work. ‘The old woman was not a stranger 
tohim. A mad beggar had often haunted 
the neighbourhood, until she found an asy- 
lum in the mad-house. Now, he knew not 
whether her appearance was a reality or a 
delusion. 


From the German of A. Apel. 


In a short: time she grew en- 
raged; threw down her stick, and chattered 
anew at William. ‘ Take these for our 
nuptial night,” she eried ; * the bridal bed 
is ready, and to-morrow, when evening 
cometh, thou wilt be wedded to me. Come 
soon, my love; delay not, my bridegroom); 
come soon.” And she hobbled slowly away 
into the forest. 

Suddenly there arose a rattling like 
the noise of wheels, mingled with the 
cracking of whips and shouting of men. 
A carriage caine headlong, with six horses 
and outriders. “What is the meaning of 
all this in the road ?”’ cried the foremost 
horseman. “ Room there !” William look- 
edup. Fire sprung from the hoofs of the 
horses, and round the wheels of the car- 
riage; it shone like the glimmering of 
phosphorus. He suspected a magical de- 





lusion, and remained quiet. “ On, on, upon 
it!—over it—down! down!” cried the 
horseman; and in a moment the whole 
troop stormed in headlong upon the circle. 
William plunged down to the earth, and 
the horses reared furiously above his head ; 
but the airy cavalry whirled high in the air 
with the carriage, and after turning several 
times round the magic circle, disappeared 
in a storm of wind, which tore the tops of 
the mightiest trees. 


Some time elapsed ere William could 
recover from histerror. At length he com- 
pelled his trembling fingers to be steady, 
and cast a few balls without further inter- 
ruption. Again the well known tower 
clock struck, and to him, in the dreadful 
solitary circle, consoling as the voice of 
humanity, rose the sound from the habita- 
tions of men ; but the clock struck the quar- 
ter thrié@e. He shuddered at the lightning- 
like flight of time; for a third part of his 
work was hardly done. Again the clock 
struck, for the fourth time !—Horror !—his 
strength was annihilated, every limb was 
palsied, and the mould feil out of his trem- 
bling hand. He listened, in the quiet re- 
signation of despair, for the stroke of the 
full, the terrible midnight hour. The sound 
hesitated—delayed—was silent. To pal- 
ter with the awful midnight hour was too 
daring and too dangerous even to the dread- 
ful powers of darkness Hope again rais- 
ed the sunk heart of William; he hastily 
drew out his watch, and beheld it pointing 
to the second quarter of the hour. He 
looked gratefully up towards Heaven, and 
a feeling of piety moderated the transport, 
which, contrary to the laws of the dark 
world, would otherwise have burst forth in 
loud and joyous exclamations. 


Strengthened by the experience of the 
last half hour, against any new delusion, 
William now went boldly on with his work. 
Every thing was silent around him, except 
that the owls snored in their unéasy sleep, 
and, at intervals, struck their beaks against 
the bones of the dead. Suddenly it was 
broken by a crackling among the bushes. 
The sound was familiar to the sportsman, 
and, as he expected, a huge wild boar 
broke through the briers, and came foam- 
ing towards the circle. Believing this to 
be a reality, he sprung hastily on his feet, 
séized his gun, and attempted to fire. Not 
a spark came from the flint. Startled at 
his danger, he drew his hunting-knife to 
attack it—when the bristly savage, like the 
carriage and horses, ascended high above 
his head, and vanished into the silent fields 
of air. 





The anxivus lover worked on steadily 
to regain the time he had so unhappily lost. 
Sixty balls were cast. He looked joyfully 
upwards ; the clouds were dispersing, and 
the moon again threw her bright rays upon 
the surrounding country ; he was rejoicing 
in the approaching end of his labours, 
when an agonized voice in the tones of 
Catherine, shrieked out the name of * Wil- 
liam!” In the next moment, he beheld his 
beloved dart from among the bushes, and 
gaze fearfully around her. Following her 
distracted steps, and panting closely behind 
her, trod the mad beggar woman, extending 
her withered arms towards the fugitive, 
whose light dress. fluttering in the wind, 
she repeatedly attempted to grasp. Cathe- 
rine collected her expiring strength in one 
desperate effort to escape, when the long- 
sought soldier of the forest planted himself 
before her and delayed her flight. The 
hesitation of the moment gained time for 
the mad woman, who sprung wildly upon 
Catherine, and grasped her in her long and 
fleshless hands. William could endure it 
no longer, he dashed the last ball from his 
hand, and was on the point of springing 
from the circle, when the bell tolled mid- 
night, and the delusion vanished. The: 
owls knocked the sculls and bones clutter- 
ing against each other, and flew up again 
to their hiding places ; the coals were sud- 
denly extinguished; and William sunk, 
exhausted with fatigue, to the earth; but 
there was no rest for him on the forest; he 
was again disturbed by the slow and sullen 
approach of a sfranger, mounted upon a 
huge and coal black steed ; he stopped be- 
fore the demolished magie circle, and ad- 
dressed the huntsnian,—* You have stood 
the trial well,” said he; “ what do you re- 
quire of me?” 

“Of you, stranger, nothing,” replied 
William ; *‘ of that of which I had need, I 
have prepared for myself.” 

“ But with my assistance,” continued 
the stranger; “therefore a share of it be- 
longs to me.” 


“ Certainly not,” replied the huntsman; 


“ T have neither hired you nor called upon 
you ” 


The horseman smiled. “ You are 
bolder than your equals are wont to be,’ 
said he. ‘ Take the balls which you have 
cast ; sixty for you, three for me. ‘Fhe 
first hit, the second miss. When we meet 
again you will understand me.” 

William turned away. “TI will not 
meet you again : I will never see you more,” 
He cried, trembling “ Why do. you turn 


from me?” demanded the stranger with a 
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horrible laugh ; “* de you knowme ?” * No, 
no,” said the huntsman, shuddering, “ I 
know you not; I will not even look upon 
you. Whoever you may be, leave me.” 

The black horseman turned his steed. 
“ The rising hairs of your head,” cried he, 
with gloomy gravity, “ declare that you do 
know me. You are right; Lam he whoin 
you name in the secrecy of your soul, and 
shudder to think you have done so.” At 
these words he disappeared, and the trees 
under which he had stood let their wither- 
ed branches sink helpless and dead to the 
earth. 

“ Merciful Heaven! William,” said 
Catherine, on marking his pale and dis- 
tracted look on his return after midmgiht; 
‘“‘ what has happened to you? you look as 
if you had just risen from the grave.” “ It 
is the night air,” he replied, “ and | am not 
well.” ‘ But, Wilham,” said the forester, 
“why then would you goto the forest; 
something has happened to youthere. Boy, 
you cannot thus blind me.” 

William was startled; the sad solem- 
nity of Bertram’s manner struck him. 
** Yes, something has occurred,” said he; 
‘but have patience for a few days, and all 
shall be explained to your satisfaction.” 
“Willingly, dear son,” interrupted the fores- 
ter ; “ question him no further, Catherine. 
Go to your needful rest, William, and in- 
dulge in hope of the future. He who goes 
on in his occupation openly and honestly, 
can never be harmed by the evil spirits of 
the night.” 


William had need of all this dissimu- 
lation; for the old man’s observations, so 
nearly meeting the truth, his forbearing 
love, and unshaken confidence in William’s 
honesty, altogether distracted his mind ; he 
hastened to his room, determined to destroy 
the magical preparation, “ But one ball— 
only one will I use,” exclaimed he, weeping 
aloud, with his folded hands held up to 
Heaven; “ and surely this determination 
will efface the sin of the deed I have com- 
mitted. With a thousand atts of penitence 
I will make atonement for what is past, for 
{ cannot now step back without betraying 
my happiness, my honour, and my love.” 
And with this resolution he calmed the tu- 
mult of his spirits, and met the rays of the 
morning sun with more tranquillity than 
he had dared to hope. 

“The commissary of the duke arrived ; 
he proposed a shooting party in the forest 
before the trial of skill took place. “ For, 
though we must certainly retain the old 
form,” said he, “ of the essay shot, yet the 
skill of the huntsman is, after all, best 





proved in the forest ; so come, young marks- 
man, to the woods ” 

William’s cheek grew pale, and he 
earnestly tried to excuse himself from ac- 
companying them. But when this was re- 
fused by the chief forester, he entreated at 
least to be allowed to fire his trial shot be- 
fore his departure. Olid Bertram shook his 
head doubtingly. “ William,” said he, 
“should my suspicion of yesterday be just.” 
-——“ Father!” replied the youth; and no 
longer daring to hesitate, he departed with 
them to the forest. 

Bertram had in vain endeavoured to 
suppress his forebodings, and assume a 
cheerful countenance. Catherine too was 
dejected, and it was not till the arrival of 
the priest that she recollected her nuptial 
garland. Her mother had locked it up, and, 
in her haste to open the chest, broke the 


lock, and was obliged to send into the vil-| 


lage for another wreath, 1s too much 
time had been wasted in endeavouring to 
recover the first. “ Let them give you the 
handsomest,” said Anne to the little mes- 
senger, “the very handsomest they have.” 
The boy, accordingly, chose the most glit- 
tering, and the seller, who misunderstood 
him, gave him a death garland, composed 
of myrtle and rosemary, intermingled with 
silver. The mother and daughter beheld 
and recognised the mysterious intimation 
of fate; they embraced each other in si- 
lence, and endeavoured to smile away their 
terror, by imputing it to the boy’s mistake. 
Again the broken lock was tried ; it open- 
ed easily now; the wreaths were changed, 
and the bridal garland was twined around 
Catherine’s brilliant locks. 

The sportsmen returned from the fo- 
rest. The commissary was inexhaustible 
on the subject of William’s wondrous skill. 
“ it almost appears ridiculous,” said he, 
“ after such proofs, to require any further 
trial ; yet, in honour of the old custom, we 
must perform what appears superfluous ; 
we will, therefore, finish the business as 
quickly as possible. There, upon that pil- 
lar, sits a dove, shoot it.” ‘ For God’s 
sake,” said Catherine, hastily approaching, 
“do not shoot that dove. Alas! in my 
sleep last night, 1 was myself a dove, and 
my mother, while fastening a ting round 
my neck, on your approaching us became 
covered with blood.” 

William drew back his gun; but the 
chief forester smiled. “ So timid, little 
maiden!” said he “ that will never do for 
a huntsman’s bride ; come, courage! cou- 
rage '!—or is the dove a favourite, per- 
haps ?” 


* Ah, no,” she replied, “ it is but fear.” 
“ Well, then,” replied the commissary. 
“ have courage: and now, William, fire.” 
The shot fell, and, in the same mo- 
ment, Catherine sunk, with a loud scream, 
to the earth. “ Silly girl,” exclaimed the 
commissary, lifting her up: but a stream 
of blood flowed over her face, her fore- 
head was shattered, for the ball of the rifle 
was lodged in the wound. William turn- 
ed, on hearing loud shrieks behind him, 
and beheld his Catherine pale, weltering 
in her blood, and by her side the soldier of 
the forest, who, with a fiendish laugh of 
scorn, pointed to his dying victim, and cri- 
ed aloud to William, “ Sixty hit, three 
miss !” 
| “ Accursed fiend!” shrieked the wretch- 
ed youth, striking at the detested form with 
his sword, ‘‘ hast thou thus deceived me ?” 
His agony permitted no further expression, 
for he sunk senseless to the earth by the 
side of his victim bride. The commissary 
and priest in vain endeavoured to console 
the childless, heart-broken parents. The 
mother had scarcely laid the prophetic gar- 
land of death upon the bosom of the bri- 
dal corpse, when her sorrow and life ex- 
pired with her last-shed tear; the solitary 
father soon followed them, and the misera- 
ble William closed his life in the mad 
house. 











THE LOVERS’ QUARREL. 


“T wish I could describe the young lady 
Sybil. She was rather tall than otherwise, 
and her head was carried with a toss of 
the prettiest pride I ever saw; in truth, 
there was a supernatural grace in her fi- 
gure, by which she was in duty bound to be 
more lofty in her demeanour than other 
people. Her eyes were of a pure dark 
hazel, and seemed to wander from the 
earth as though they were surprised how 
they happened to drop out of the skies: 
and the sweet, high, and mighty witchery 
that sported round her threatening lips, 
inspired one with a wonderful disposition 
to fall down and worship her. It was, of 
course, not to be expected, that such a 
strangely gifted lady should be quite so 
easily contented with her cavaliers, as 
those who were not gifted at all ; and 
Sibyl very properly allowed it to be under- 
stood, that she despised the whole race.— 
She likewise allowed it to be understood, 
that the world, being by no means good 
enough for her, she conceived the best soci- 
ety it afforded to be her own wilful cogita- 
tions ; and that she meant to pass the whole 





her pretty life in solitude and meditation. ° 
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People conjectured that she was in love, 
and too proud to show it ; and Siby) sur- 
inised that they were vastly impertinent, 
and by no means worth satisfying. 


“There Was a small grotto by the lake 
that wound before the old arched windows 
of the hall; a world of fine foliage was 
matted fantastically above and around it, 
so as to exclude every intruder but the 
kingfisher, who plunged, meteor-like, on 
his golden prey, and vanished in the shade 
before he was well seen; and an endless 
variety of woodbines leaped from branch 
to branch, swinging their dewy tendrils in 
the air, and showering fragrance upon the 
green moss beneath, or stealing round the 





rustic pinnacles, like garlands twined by 
Cupid for his favourite hiding-place. It | 
was in this choice retreat, that the lady | 
Sybil chose to forget the world in which | 
she was born, and imagined that for which 
she seemed to have been created; and in 
this mood, without manifesting any parti- 
cular symptoms of exhaustion, excepting 
that she had grown a little paler, and more 
slender, she continued for three whole 
years, 


* On the third anniversary of her reso- 
lution—she knew it was the third, because 
the said resolution happened to have been | 
made on the same day that her wild cousin, 
who had earned for himself the title of | 
Childe Wilful, chose for his departure to 
the wars ;—on the third anniversary, as on 
all other days, Sibyl again tripped down 
the chase, to live in paradise till tea-time ; 
but, not as on other days, the noble sum- 
mer sunset seemed to have stained her 
cheek with akindred hue. Ere she reach- 
ed her wilderness, she looked back, again 
and again, at the hall, slackened her pace 
that it might not appear hurried, and gazed 
as long upon the swans and water-lilies as 
though they really occupied her thoughts. 
Meanwhile, the flower of the fox-hunting 
chivalry were carousing with her father in 
the banqueting room, and flourishing their 
glasses to her health. The most mighty 
and censorious dames of the land were seen 
stalking up and down the terrace, as stately 
ind as stiff as the peacocks clipped out of 
the yew trees at either end of it. Siby! 
seemed to have lost the faculty of despising 
them, and was half afraid that her deser- 
tion would be thought strange. As she! 
stood irresolute whether to go on or turn! 
back, she wis startled by a voice close by, 
ind the blood leapedin a deeper crimson | 


ty her cheek. 








* *Sibyl!—dear Sibyl]! it exclaimed, | 


‘ 


‘ wilt thou come, or®must I fetch thee, be- 
fore the whole posse of them ?” 

“ Sibyl tossed her head and laughed ; 
and with an agitated look, which was 
meant to be indifferent, strolled carelessly 
into the shade, just in time to prevent the 
intruder from putting his threat in execu- 
tion. He was a light, well made cavalier, 
with black mustaches and ringlets, and a 
high-born eye and forehead, which could 
have looked almost as proud as Sybil’s. 
As for his accomplishments, the fine 
Frenchified slashing of his costume, and 
the courageous manuer in which he as- 
saulted a lady’s hand, bespoke him a won- 
der. 

“** And so, my gallant cousin,’ said Si- 
byl, with a voice which was a little out of 
breath, with a feeble effort to extricate her 
fingers, ‘and so you have brought your 
valour back to besiege my citadel again.’ 

“*Sweet arrogance! is it not the day 
three thousand years on which we parted, 
and did I not promise to be here at sunset 7” 

*“*] believe you threatened me that you 
would. Pray, have you run away from 
batile to be as good as your word ?” 

* And pray did you always consider it 
a threat, or did you tell me that this grotto 
should be your hermitage till my return.’ 

“6 And pray, for the third time, do not 
be inquisitive ; and trouble yourself to let 
go my hand, and sit down on that seat over 
the way, and tell me what you have been 
doing these three days.’ 

“ J will, as you desire, take. both hands 
and the other half of your chair, and tell 
you, as you surmise, that I have been think- 
ing of you till the thought became exceed- 
ingly troublesome ; and now oblige me by 
telling me, whether you are as proud as 
ever since you lost your beauty, or whether 
you have mustered humility to drop a 
tear for the mad blood which I have shed 
in toiling to be worthy such a mighty 
lady.’ 

“ Sibyl laughed, and snatched her hand 
away from him to draw it across her eyes. 

*¢ Dear Sibyl,’ he continued, in a gent- 
ler tone, ‘and has not that wild heart 
changed in three long years?—And _ has 
not such an age of experience made our 
boy and girl flirtation a folly to be amend- 
ed? And do I find you the same—ex- 
cepting far more lovely—the same per- 
verse being, who would not have given her 
wayward prodigal for the most dismally 
sensible lord of the creation? Often as! 
have feared, I have had a little comforter 
which told me you could not change. See 





stolen, at our last parting ;—it has beew 
my shield in a dozen fights, has healed, ° 
with its smile, as many wounds ;—it has 
asked me if this was a brow whereon to 
register deceit—if these were the lips to 
speak it—if these were the eyes,———as ] 
live, they are weeping even now!’ 

“ She did not raise them from her bosom. 
but answered, with a smile of feigned mor- 


tification, that she thought it very imperti- * 


nent to make such minute observations. 
‘IT too have have had my comforters,’ she 
said, drawing the fellow miniature from 
her bosom, and holding it playfully before 
his eyes;—it has been my shield against 
a dozen follies ;—it has warned me to be- 
nefit by sad experience ;—it has asked me 
if this was the brow whereon to register 
any thing good—if these were the lips to 
speak it—if these were the eyes—as I live 
they are conceited even now !’ 

* ¢ But have you indeed kept my picture 
so close to your heart ?” 

“¢ And do you indeed think that yous 
old rival, Sir Lubin of the Golden Dell, 
would kave given me a farthing for it?’ 

“¢ Did you ever try him ?’ 

“¢ Oh, Childe Wilful! can you change 
countenance at such a name even now! 
No, I did not try him, and (for you area 
stranger, and must be indulged) I will tel! 
you wherefore : J would not have given it 
to him for his head, nor for as many of 
them as would have built a tower to yonder 
moon ; and so now see if you can contrive 
to be jealous of him:—nay, you shall not 
touch it. Do You remember how often, 
when it pleased you to be moody, you 
threatened to take it from me?’ 

** No more of that, sweet Sibyl.’ 

*¢ And will you never counterfeit a 
head-ache, to hide your displeasure, when lL 
dance with Sir Dunce, or gallop with Sir 
Gosling °’ 

‘© No, never, Sibyl.’ 

**¢ And will you never take leave of me 
for ever, aud return five minutes after- 
wards to see how I bear it ©’ 

“° ¢ Never, whilst I live.’ 

“4 Why, then, I give you leave to ask 
my father’s leave to stay a whole week at 
the hall, for I have a great deal to say to 
you—when I can think of it.’ 

“¢ T will ask him for yourself, Sibyl.’ 

* ¢* No, no, Sir Childe, you will not do 
any such thing. When you went from 
hence, it was with a college character 
which was by no means likely to ingra- 
tiate you with reasonable people, whateve: 
it may have done with other folks; and 





Sibyl, your miniature, half given, half 


! you must net talk to my father of the trea- 
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sured Sibyl till you are better acquainted 
with him. Talk of ploughs and politics 
as much as you please; make it appear 
that now the wars are over, there is some 
chance of your turning your sword intoa 
pruning hook, and yourself into an accom- 
plished squire ;—and then—and then, alas! 
for the high-minded Sibyl!’ 

“It was not long afterwards that Childe 
Wilful, to the great surprise of Sibyl, ar- 
rived at the hall, in hot haste, from foreign 
parts! He had always been a favourite for 
his liveliness, and was, indeed, almost as 
much liked as abused. The old lord took 
him by the hand, with a comical expres- 
sion of countenance which seemed to in- 
quire how much mischief he had done; 
and tke old ladies thought him vastly im- 
proved by travel, and awfully like a great 
warrior. The only persons to whom his 
presence was not likely to be strikingly 
agreeable, were a few round-shouldered 
suitors of Sibyl], who, in common with 
country ‘squires in general, were largely 
gifted with the blessings of fleet horses, 
and tardy wits. Among these stood, pre- 
eminent, Sir Lubin of the Golden Dell. 
He was a tall man, with not a bad. figure, 
and really handsome face ; though the dan- 
gerous tendency of the first was somewhat 
marred by peculiar ideas of the graces, and 
the latter was perfectly innocuous from an 
undue economy of expression. Altoge- 
ther, Sir Lubin was a very fine camel; he 
was a man of much dignity, always pre- 
serving a haughty silence when he did not 
exactly know what to say, and very pro- 
perly despising those whom he could not 
hope to outshine. Thus it was, that the 
meeting between Sir Lubin and Childe. 
Wilful was very similar to that between 
Ulysses and the ghost of Ajax. 

“Had this been all the mortification 
which the Childe was doomed to undergo, 
he might, perhaps, have contrived to bear 
it with fortitude ; but Sibyl had subjected 
him to the task of obtaining a good charac- 
ter, and his trials were insupportable. 

“In the first place, he had to tell stories 
of sacked cities and distressed virgins, at 
the tea-table, till he became popular enough 
with the maiden aunts to be thfee parts out 
of his mind; for Sibyl was all the time 
compelled to endure the homage of her 
other lovers. [tis true, that her keen wit 
could no more enter their double blocked 
skulls, than the point of her needle could 
have penetrated the Macedonian phalanx ; 
but then each villain fixed his eye upon 
her, with all the abstracted expression of 
the bull’s eye in a target, and seemed so 





abominably oa the sight was ex- 
cruciating. Sometimes, too, Sir Lubin 
would inuster brains to perceive that he 
was giving pain, and would do his best to 
increase it, by whispering in her ear, witha 
confidential smile, some terrible nothing, 
for which he deserved to be exterminated ; 
whilst, to mend the matter, the old ladies 
would »emark on the elegance of his man- 
ner, and hint that Sibyl was evidently com- 
ing to, because she seemed too happy to be 
scornful, and had lost all her taste for soli- 
tude. ‘They would undoubtedly make a 
very handsome couple; and the Childe 
was appealed to whether he did not think 
that they would have a very fine family. 

“In the second place, his opinion of 
ploughs, and politics, on which love had 
taught him to discourse but too successful- 
ly, ade him a fixture at the punch-bowl ; 
while Sir Lubin and his tribe prophaned 
Sibyl’s hand in country dances, as long as 
they had breath for a plunge. It, moreo- 
ver, leftthem ample opportunity to nego- 
tiate with the aunts upon the arrangement 
of her plans for the next day, when he was 
still condemned to admire some new farm, 
or ride ten miles to rejoice with his host 
over a wonderful prize bullock. Some- 
times, too, the old lord would apologise for 
taking him away, by observing, that it was 
better to leave Sibyl to her lovers, for it 
was time that she should take up with some 
one of them, and the presence of third par- 
ties might abash her. 

“In the third place, when he retired to 
bed, to sum up all the pleasures of the day, 
it was never quite clear to him that Siby] 
did not expose him to more disquietude 
than was absolutely necessary. It might, 
indeed, be proper that her attachment to 
him should not be too apparent, till he was 
firmly established in grace, seeing that his 
merit was the only thing that could be put 
in the scale against the finest glebe in the 
country ; but then could she not appear 
sufficiently careless about him without be- 
ing so unusually complaisant to such a set 
of louts’?—If his presence made her hap- 
py, there was no necessity to give them li- 
cense to presume to be happy likewise ; 
and, besides, she might surely find some 
moments for revisiting her grotto, instead 
of uniformly turning from his hasty whis- 
per, with—‘ itis better not.’ It was not so 
formerly, and it was very reasonable to 
suppose that her three years constancy had 
been sustained by some ideal picture of 
what he might turn out, in which she was 
now disappointed. He could not sleep. 
His restless fancy continually beheld her 





bright eyes looking tenderness upon the 
wooden face of Sir Lubin. He turned to 
the other side, and was haunted by a legion 
of young Lubins, who smiled upon him 
with Sibyl’s looks till he almost groaned 
aloud. In the morning he came down 
with a hag-ridden countenance, which 
made people wonder what was the matter 
with him ; and Sibyl asked him, with her 
look of ineffable archness, whether he was 
experiencing a return of his head-aches. 

“Time rolled on very disagreeably. 
The Childe grew every day paler aud more 
popular ; the old ladies gave him more ad- 
vice, and the old lord gave him more wine, 
and Sibyl grew mortified at his mistrust, 
and Sir Lubin grew afraid of his frown, 
and one half of the hall could not help 
being sorry, and the other half were obli- 
ged to be civil. Ajax and Ulysses had 
stepped into each others shoes; and Siby], 
to keep the peace, was obliged to accede 
to an interview in her little boudoir. 

“Tt was a fine honey-dropping afternoon. 
The sweet south was murmuring through 
the lattice, amongst the strings of the 
guitar, and the golden fish were sporting til! 
they almost flung themselves out of their 
crystal globe ; it was just the hour for every 
thing to be sweet and harmonious—but 
Sibyl was somewhat vexed, and the Childe 
was somewhat angry. He was much 
oblig'd to her for meeting him, but he 
feared that he was taking her from more 
agreeable occupations; and he was, more- 
over, alarmed Jest her other visiters wanted 
some one to amuse them. He merely 
wished to ask if she had any commands 
to his fainily, for whom it was time that 
he should think of setting out; and when 
he had obtained them, he would no longer 
trespass upon her condescension. Siby] 
leant her cheek upon her hand, and regard- 
ed him patiently till he had done. 

“* My commands,’ she gravely said, 
‘ are of a confidential nature, and I cannot 
speak them if you sit so far off.’ 

“As she tendered her little hand, her 
features broke through their mock cere- 
mony into a half smile, and there was an 
enchantment about her which could not be 
withstood. 

“¢ Sibyl,’ he exclaimed, ‘ why have vou 
taken such pains to torment me ?’ 

“ ¢ And why have you so ill attended to 
the injunctions which I gave you ?” 

 ¢ 11]'!—Heaven and earth! Have I not 
laboured to be agreeable till my head is 
turned topsy-turvy ?° 

* © Oh yes; and hind side before as well. 
for it isany thing but right. But did I tell 
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you to pursue this laudable work with 
fuming and frowning, and doubting, and 
desperation, till | was in an agony lest you 
should die of your exertions, and leave me 
to wear the willow ?” 

The cavalier stated his provocation with 
much eloquence. 

“* Dear Sibyl,’ he continued, ‘I have 
passed a sufficient ordeal. If I really pos- 
sess your love, let me declare mine at once, 
and send these barbarians about their bu- 
siness,’ 

“Or rather be sent about your own, if 
you have any ; for you cannot suppose that 
the specimen which you have given of 
your patient disposition, is likely to have 
told very much in your favour.’ 

*“*Then why not teach them the pre- 
sumption of their hopes, and tell them 
that you despise them !’ 

“ * Because they are my father’s friends, 
and because, whatever theit hopes may be, 
they will probably wait for encouragement 
before they afford me an opportunity of 
giving my opinion thereupon.’ 

*** But has there been any necessity to 
give them so much more of your time,—so 
many move of your smiles than you have 
bestowed upon me! 

“* And is it you who ask me this ques- 
tion >—Oh !—is it possible to meet our at- 
tentions to those we love, with the same in- 
difference which we use towards the rest 
of the world ?—Would nothing. do you 
think,—-no telJ-tale countenance,—-no trea- 
cherous accent, betray the secret which 
jt is our interest to maintain? Unkind, 
to make poor Sibyl’s pride confess so 
much ! 

“The cavalier did not know whether he 
ought to feel quite convinced. He counted 
the rings upon her fingers, which were still 
locked in his own, three times over. 

“ ¢ Sibyl,’ he at last said, ‘ I cannot bear 
them to triumph over me, even in their own 
bright fancies. If you are sincere with 
me, let us anticipate the slow events of 
time,—let us seek happiness by the readiest 
means, and trust me, if it is difficult to ob- 
tain consent to our wishes, you are too dear 
to despair of pardon for having acted 
without it.’ 

“¢ And you would have me fly with you!’ 
Sibyl shrank from the idea ;—her pride 
was no longer assumed in sport. ‘ You do 
well,’ she resumed, ‘to reproach me with 
the duplicity which I have practised. It is 


but just to‘suppose that she who has gone 
so far, would ot scruple to make the love 
which has been lavished upon her the in- 
ducement for her disobedience ; that the 





pride which has yielded so much, would be 
content to be pursued as a fugitive, and to 
retura as a penitent.’ 

* * Then, Sibyl, you do not love me ?” 

* *fam not used to make assurances of 
that kind, any more than I am inclined to 
submit to the charge of deceit.’ 

“ * Methinks, lady Sibyl,’ he replied, with 
somewhat of bitterness, ‘ you very easily 
take offence to-night. It certainly is bet- 
ter to be free from one engagement before 
we enter upon another.’ 

“ Sibyl’s heart beat high, but she did not 
speak. 

““¢ It is possible you may have mistaken 
your reasons for enjoining me to silence ; 
for it is, no doubt, adviseable that your 
more eligible friends should have the op- 
portunity gf speaking first.’ 

“*Sibyl’s heart beat higher, and the 
tears sprang to her eyes, but her head was 
turned away. 

“* We have staid too long,’ she said, with 
an effort at composure. 

“*Tthank you, lady Sibyl,’ he replied, 
rising haughtily to depart, * for allowing 
me to come to a right understanding. 
And now ‘ 

“ Her anger never had been more than 
a flash,—she could hardly believe him se- 
rious, and if he was, he would soon re- 
lent. 

“¢ And now,’ she interrupted him, re- 
lapsing into her lovely look of raillery, 
‘ Childe Wilful would be glad of his pic- 
ture again 2’ 

* You certainly will oblige me by re- 
storing it.’ 

“Why do you not ask Sir Lubin for 
it?” 

* ¢ Lady Sibyl, I am serious, and I must 
beg toremark, that it can be but an unwor- 
thy satisfaction to retain it for a boast to 
your new lovers.’ 

“ ¢]T do not see that there is any thing to 
boast of in it. The face is not a particu- 
larly handsome one, and as for him for 
whom it is meant, he has never made a 
figure in any history excepting his own let- 
ters. Here is one in my dressing-case,—I 
pray you stand still now while I read over 
the wondrous exploits which you performed 
in your last battle, for I think you must have 
looked just as you do now.’ 

“ There is no saying whether his resolu- 
tion would have been firm enough to per- 
sist in his dire demand, had not the lady 





Sibyl’s attendant at that moment entered | 


with Sir Lubin’s compliments, and that it 
was. past the hour when she had engaged 
to ride with him. Childe Wilful’s heart 





was armed with a thicker coat of mail than 
ever, and his lips writhed into a bitter smile. 

“* Do not let me-detain you, lady Sibyl,’ 
he said ; ‘ perhaps your gentlewoman will 
be good enough to find me the picture 
amongst your cast-off ornaments.” 

“This was rather too much, to be expo- 
sed in her weakest point to the impertinent 
surprise of her servant. 

“ * Nay—nay,’ she replied in confusion, 
‘have done for the present ;—if you ask 
me for it to-morrow I wil] return it.’ 


“¢ T shall not be here to-morrow, and it is 
hardly compatible with lady Sibyl’s pride 
to detain presents which the donor would 
resume.’ 

“ Her answer was a Jittle indignant,—his 
rejoinder was a little more provoking,— 
the maid began to laugh in her sleeve,— 
and Sibyl felt herself humiliated. It is 
but a short step, in mighty spirits, from 
humiliation to discord ; and Sibyl soon 
called in the whole force of her dignity, 
and conjured up a smile of as much aspe- 
ritv as the Childe’s. 

“ ¢ No!’ she exclaimed, ‘ itis not amongst 
my cast-off ornaments. I mistook it for 
the similitude of true affection, of gene- 
rosity and manliness, and have worn it 
where those qualities deserve to be treasur- 
ed up.’ 

“The picture was produced from its 
pretty hiding-place, and carelessly tendered 
to him. 

“*You will, perhaps, remember,’ she 
continued, ‘that there was a fellow to this 
picture, and that the original of it has as 
little inclination as other people to be made 
a boast of.’ 

“ ¢ Undoubtedly, lady Sibyl,—it was my 
intention to make you perfectly easy on 
that point.’ 

“The little jewel was removed coldly 
from his breast, and seemed to reproach 
him as it parted, for it had the same mourn- 
ful smile with which Siby! sat for it when 
he was preparing for the wars. He gave 
it to her, and received his own in return. 
It was yet warm from its sweet depository, 
and the touch of it- thrilled to his soul ;—- 
but he was determined for once to act with 
consistency. As he closed the door, he 
distinguished a faint sob, and a feeling of 
seli-reproach seemed fast coming over 
him; but then his honour! Was he to en- 
dure the possibility of being triumphed 
over, by such an eternal blockhead as Sir 
Lubin of the Golden Dell ? 


(To be continued. | 
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Thev poor pale piece 
Of outcast earth in darkness, what a change 
From yesterday Mises 








Young. 

{ received, a short time age, an invita- 
tion to attend the funeral of an old ac-| 
quaintance, and former classmate, with | 
whoin I had long been on terins of intimacy. 
IT had met him but a few days before, in full 
health, and sanguine in expectation of suc- 
cess in his pursuits ; and the first intimation 
[ received of his death, was in thus being 
called upon to pav the last sad tribute of 
respect to his remains. There is something 
in these sudden removals of our friends 
that peculiarly marks the instability of 
earth, and all its dearest enjoyments, and 
casts a gloom over our thoughts and feel- 
ings, that the heart cannot disenthrall itself 
of; it compels the most thoughtless to 
pause in their career of folly, and comes to 
cool that misplaced ardour with which we 
are pursuing the vanities of earth. Amid 
the bustle of life, immersed in its cares, or 
intoxicated with its syren pleasures, we for- 
get our mortality ; we count with almost 
absolute certainty upon days and years to 
come, and entwine ourselves with the world 
as if we were never to leave it. We base 
the strong holds of our hope upon earth, and 
in fancied security dream of their stead- 
fastness, forgetting that the storm of death 
will soon scatter their ruins in the dust. 

At the hour appointed for the funeral, I 
arrived at the house, where the friends of 
the deceased were fast assembling to attend 
him with respectful solemnity to the last 
resting place of mortality. Lentered, and 
passed through the rooms where I had spent 
so many hours, in cheerfulness, with him 
who was now no more. The heart never 
fully realizes the loss it has sustained inthe 
first hours of bereavement ; and it now seem- 
ed asif my friend was yet-living, and I still 
paused as if in expectation of hearing that 
voice of welcome tliat was so cordially ex- 
tended to all who crossed his threshold. 
The guests had crowded the hall, and filled 
the rooms to overflowing ;—but the mas- 
ter’s voice was not there to bid them wel- 
come; he had exchanged the spacions 
rooms for the narrow limits of the coffin, 
and the elegance of dress for the cere- 
ments of the grave. Death had, indeed, 
made a fearful breach upon the family— 
he had robbed them of their staff and sup- 
port; a disconsolate mother was weeping 
over her first born, and the voice of Jamen- 











tation was heard from sisters and brothers 
who had lost their best friend ;—he had sup- 
ported them in affluence—had counselled 
them in their difficulties-——had directed 
their course amid the shoals and dangers of 
a tempestuous world ;—but alas! their pilot | 
was gone—his ears were deaf to their sor- 
rows—he had reached the haven of his| 
rest, and left them with broken hearts to) 


weather the storms of adversity alone and 


unsupported. 


The necessary arrangements for the de-| 


parture of the funeral having been made, | 
the relatives and friends 
take leave of the corpse. I gazed for a 
moment, with the rest, on the cold pale 
countenance, and bade it farewell for ever 
—the last look was given—and the lid was 
screwed down upon the tenement of death. 
The procession was speedily formed, and 


we walked in silence from the house of 


affliction, to bury him, who had been the 
idol of so many hearts, out of our sight for 
ever. A short walk brought us to the bu- 
rying-ground. We surrounded the nar- 
row pit that was dug for his reception in 
the frozen earth, and a more solemn or 
afflicted circle of friends I have rarely 
witnessed. After the coffin was placed 
upon the temporary bars across the grave, 
and the ropes adjusted that were to lower 
it inits resting place, the clergyman, a man 
of simple and unostentatious demeanour, 
alike beloved for his kindness, and respect- 
ed for the conscientious discharge of the 
high duties of his office, took bis station at 
ihe head of the grave, while all with un- 
covered heads circled around him. He 
stood for a moment in silence, gazing upon 
the assembled people, aud then addressed 
them in a brief but affecting manner, that 
none could hear unmoved. He adverted 
to the suddenness of the event, and the 
unexpected and hasty manner in which 
the deceased had been cut off—there had 
been no warning—Death had seized his 
prey in the twinkling of an eye; but a few 
days ago, and he was high in health, san- 
guine in anticipation, and looking forward 
for yet many years to come ; and now the 
places that once knew him, shall know him 
10 more, and that for ever.—He entreated 
all to take warning by his sudden removal, 
and not to count upon fature years that 
perhaps never would be theits,—and urged 
them to walk as he had done, in the patiis 
of uprightness and sincerity of heart, amid 
the ensnaring devices of an evil world.— 
(Come, he exclaimed, as if with the voice 
of a warning angel, while his tearful eye 
told the feelings of his heart, and take a 


were invited to) 


sad farewell of our common friend; he 
has departed from the midst of us for ever. 
He has left the stage of action in the full 
pode of usefulness, of benevolence, and 
| of honourable exertion ; the faded herbage 
beneath our feet will again revive with the 
| coming spring ; and the leafless branches 
‘of the willow that is hanging over our 
‘heads, will be again clad in the green foli- 
age of summer. But the light of life 
never revisits the mouldering relics of the 
grave; he must rest there tll time, with 
all its concerns, shall be swallowed up in 
| eternity. Hehas taken that course which 
| we must all sooner or later follow ; none 
can escape the relentless tyrant; he seizes 
upon his prey at all times, and under all 
variety of circumstances— at home—abroad 
—upon the earth—upon the waters—in the 
halls of wealth—in the hovels of poverty 
—in the calm quiet of domestic life, and 
amid the blaze and clang of battle he 
stalks in wiumph, marking bis path with 
desolation, and none can stay his hand, or 
set bounds to his power. “ Our fathers, 
where are they ?”—where are the brothers 
and sisters of our infancy? Where are the 
companions of our early days—where the 
friends of our maturer years? Where the 


our love >—and the grave answers, we are 
here ; and yet but a little while, and the sods 
of the valley will be resting on our bosons, 
as we must now heap them upon our de- 
parted brother. He ceased—the coffin was 
lowered into its place, and in the next mo- 
ment the cold ground fell heavily upon it, 
and sent up that hollow fearful sound to 
which earth has nothing equal,in horror, J 
turned away, and left the friend of my youtlr 
amid the dust and ashes of the sepulchre. 


DREAMS. 
“°Twas but—a dream !’""—Richard ITI. 


Amidst the many brilliant and useful) 
triumphs of which modern philosophy may 
rightfully boast over the obscure hypotheses 
and visionary systems of the times of old, 
it is somewhat singular that she cannot 
claim that of having as yet more satisfac- 
torily explained the phenomena appertain- 
ing to dreams, or of having even offered a 
theory that might with greater power or at- 
the understanding. The ancients, in attri- 
buting dreams to the agency of spiritual 
powers, gratified at once their predominant 
prejudices, and obviated the necessity of in- 
vestigating laws, the particular operations 
of which are never seen but dimly, and can, 
therefore, be feebly, if at all, ascertained. 
Sleep was invested with a mysterious au- 











wives of our bosom—where the children of 


traction address itself to the conviction of 
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ted murderers than Lady Macbeth to the 
scrutiny of observation and the triumph of 
justice. 

After all, while the ancients, no doubt, 
gave too much importance to visions, the 


thority, derived from the power, which it 
was supposed to impart to mortals, of hold- 
ing converse with divinities. Nor was this 
medium of divine intercourse hallowed on- 
ly in mythologica) story. Sacred history 
has consecrated its potency. It was in the} moderns have erred in the coutrary ex- 
hour of deep sleep that the Lord loved to/ treme. Explaining the exciting causes by 
manifest himself to his chosen prophets, | physica] facts, such as that of an oppressed 
and open to their inspired and favoured state of the stomach, or brain, will occa- 
view the visions of heaven, and the insight } sion dreams, they stop here and rest satis- 
into futurity. Hence the awe of dreams | fied with secondary views. Final causes 
and apparitions so prevalent in those times, | are, perhaps, more disregarded in the pre- 
and the implicit confidence reposed in their | sent view taken of dreaming, than is either 
ominous tendencies. | consistent with sound morals or philosophy. 

In modern times, the veneration for| {tis perfectly consistent with the spirit of 
dreams has not altogether vanished. Spi-| the latier, to allow the usefulness of these 
ritual communications, prophecies, and fa- | imaginary perceptions of reality, in indica- 
tal warnings, are still made to highly fa-| ung some change in the state of the mental 
voured mortals by their means. faculties. Whih a derangement of the cor- 

Little influence as the scepticism of the | poreal frame, they are admitted to have an 
times will allow to these midnight, half| intimate umon, and physicians have not 
real, half false, perceptions of the mind —it| scrupled to point them out as valuable 
cannot, it dare not, deny that they very guides in the estimate of health. No less 
powerfully impress our sensibilities, awa- | safe will it be found to assume the position, 
kening fear, exciting hope, rousing to ac-} that the dreams of the great majority of 





tion, or sinking into despair. Nor will | 
candour deny to truth, that a dream has of- | 
ten given rise to feelings, which only the | 
strongest effort of reasun has been able to | 
subdue, or the influence of time alone been 
able to weaken and extinguish. What 
lover, absei from the mistress of his heart, 
has not felt his aflection glowing more 
warmly and freshly around his heart, afier 
a night hallowed by some vision in which 
her form was the prominent object? Who 
that has friends and parents, and 1s separa- 
ted from them by a cruel distance of time 
and place, has not experienced the tortures 
of fearful suspense, after some horrid 
dream, painting to his eye some heavy mis- 
fortune as having befailen those friends ? 
The tyrant, whose words I have quoted at 
the head of this article, and whose power- 
ful mind was not easily swayed by ordina- 
ry impulses, was yet unable to drive away 
the impression of the dreams which dis- 
turbed his restless slumbers, till the fear of 
reproach, and the sound of the trumpet 
calling him to the field, made him forget 
their awe in his eagerness for the fray. 
Why shall we not suppose, and with the 
same likelihood of being correct, as when 
we say that a casual verse or expression of 
a companion has awakened the spirit of la- 
tent genius, and developed powers hid before 
from their very owners; that a dream too 
may have called forth the martial hero, or 
first taught the poet to lisp in verse? 
Dreams have awakened the long dormant 





eall of conscience, and exposed less eleva- 


men are intended for some wise purpose, 
such as exposing the evils existing in their 
trains of thought, the defects of intellect, 
or the aberrations of the moral faculty. 

And imay not the distinct nature of the 
soul be inferred, with some probability, 
from visions, when the bodily senses aye 
shut, and yet the mind seeth, and heareth, | 
and feeleth, and thinketh ? 

Of the pains and pleasures attending the 
phenomena of dreams, the record is legibly 
written ip the verses of our poets. He that 
would realize, in description, his own ex- 
perience in dreams, need only turn to 
Shakspeare, Young, and Tompson. To 
conclude with Mercutio: 

** Prue—Ii talk of dreams, 

Which ave the children of an idle brain, 

Begot of nothing but vain phantasy, 

Which is as thin of substance as the air, 

And more iuconstant than the wind who woos 

E’en now the frozen bosom of the north, 

And, being angered, puffs away from thence, 


Turning his face to the dew-dropping south.” 
M. 
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To the Editor of the American Atheneum. 
Sin—I have been for six months a sub- 
scriber to your journal, and although it 
forms no part of my disposition to flatter 
the doings of your sex, I will not withhold 
my approbation of the independent course 
you have in general pursued. Think not, 





however, I mean to offer unqualified praise ; 
no— my object is to find fault, not so much 
with what you have done, as with what ; ou 
have not done. Let us see what it is you 
have treated of: you have censured the 
Atheneum Institution pretty severely, and 
insinuated no very kind things against the 
American newspaper. But did the editors 
ever notice you? No—nor will they ever’ 
deign to do so. It is (entre nous) a part of 
the state policy of these Aristarchi in 
newspaper lore, never to introduce into 
their own publication mention of any oppo- 
nent to their glorious systems. They 
know they have a circle in which their pa- 
per exclusively circulates, and why should 
they bruit the question of their fallibility. 
Now too, the Atheneum 1s about to be new 
patched and souled, according to the witty 
Noah, and he begins to smile upon it. No 
more then of your new Atheneums! Se- 
condly, you Jauded the Rev. Mr. Cox for 
his declinature of a D. D. That was 
mighty independent, to be sure, when even 
his own brethren shrugged their shoulders 
athim! Pray Mr. Editor, has Mr. Cox 
become a subscriber to the Atheneum? 
Then you defended Kean—betore you 
could have been aware whether a single 
lady would have approached the theatre 
during his engagement. He has succeed- 
ed, or 1 fear your reputation would have 
been the loser by your daring. And you 
took up the Italian opera too! But lo! in- 
stead of treating your fair readers witha 
scientific account of the singing and the 
recitative, you spend nearly two colunins 
in criticising the—critics! Let me tell 
you, my good sir, I have heard it seriously 
doubted whether you understand Italian, or 
have even an ear for music, who could, in- 
stead of listening to the divine strains of 
Mr. Garcia, and the mellow, rich tones of 
Angrisani, be coolly spying out abuses in 
the spectators. I am sorry you have laid 
yourself thus open to this charge ; because 
1 suspect, if it could be made out, your 
name would be stricken from the free list, 
and then we should net know where to turn 
for our theatrical fare. I must also ob- 
serve in relation to your dramatic criticisms, 
that you do not write enough of, nor for, the 
the ladies. Is it because we want good 
female actors? Pray:reform in this re- 
spect. And now I could go on and fill 
this sheet with my views of what you have 
written; but I wish to come to the point. 
You are severely rated, then, Mr. Editor, 
for not devoting a sufficient share of your 
lucubrations to the ladies exclusively. 
Even your friend Heokey seems to me to 
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have no soul. Has he never been in love ? 
I am anxious to know it. I could then ac- 
count for his vagaries, and his solitary 
haunts of idleness. If you want subjects, 
let me krow, and I'll supply y ou with some 
half dozen Salmagundis and Spectators to 
help you out. Do write about the women, 
Mr. Editor, and V’ll correspond further 
with you. Adieu, yours, 
CLARISSA. 

Remark.—We shall pay attention to 
the pertinent hints of our fair correspon- 
dent, and hope for her active co-operation. 





Education of Mechanics by legislative 
provision.—We extract the following pas- 
sages from a Report, made last week, to 
the Regents of the University of this State, 
and signed by Mr. Tallmadge, the Lieu- 
‘tenant Governor. The object is laudable 
in the highest degree, and will command 
universal support. 

“It is proposed to extend and apply the 
medical schools, and perhaps the colleges, 
to teaching of dgriculture, Mechanics, and 
the Useful Arts, as collateral branches, and 
to separate classes. : 

*“ Notwithstanding the liberal endow- 
ments made by this state, in the support of 
its various literary institutions, yet great de- 
ficiencies exist, in supplying the require- 
ments of society, and in the adaption of the 
sciences to actual practice in the pursuits 
of common life The rapid growth of this 
state ; its ;multiplied resources, and the in- 
dustry and enterprise of its citizens, make 
large demands upon the Sciences, to aid 
and co-operate in advancing the general 
prosperity. It is not sufficient that the sci- 
ences connected with agriculture and the 
mechanic arts are diligently studied and 
correctly understood by a few votaries in 
our literary institutions. It seems very ne- 
cessary that those sciences essential to the 
prosperity of manufacturing industry, 
should be especially promoted, and adapt- 
ed to the comprehension-of a meritorious 
class of citizens, whose situation and cir- 
cumstances, while they deny them the op- 
portunities of an academic life, devote them 
more sedulously to mechanic pursuits, and 
perhaps as certainly prepare them to ad- 
vance the public good. If this class of sci- 
ences was exhibited to the manufacturer 
and practical mechanic, in a course of dec- 
tures, it would not fail to produce improve- 
ments, and confer lasting benefits on the 
couutry. Courses of popular lectures for 
a few weeks in every year, upon agricul- 
ture, chemistry, and mechanics, with illus- 
trations, and the exhibition of experiments, 
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models, and spectineas, would secure an 
advantageous union in the efforts of theo- 
retical and practical men; would awaken 
the mental energies of the agriculturalist 
and the artisan, and soon produce a new 
era in the mechanic arts. 

“The school should be organized with a 
view to convenience and economy, in time 
and expense, and with the expectation that 
the manufacturer, the mechanic, the jour- 
neyman, apprentice, and labourer, wiil be- 
come the pupils, and there learn the prin- 
ciples upon which successful practice in 
their several occupations depends, and ac- 
quire additional skill in their respective 
employments. Some public provision, by 
which these advantages may be extended 
to this portion of our cominunity, seems to 
be required, as a measure of policy, and as 
an act of equal justice. It is believed it 
may easily be accomplished, under the pa- 
tronage of the Regents, and by an autho- 
rity to hold such a course of lectures. Sci- 
entific gentlemen would undertake the du- 
ties ; or the professors of chemistry and of 
natural philosophy, in the institutions al- 
ready established, might derive fame and 
profit, and find employment for their lei- 
sure time, in this further duty. It would 
be consonant with their present pursuits. 
The institutions now provided for medical 
or literary purposes, might thus be made 
more extensively focal points, from which 
to radiate the public mind. They would 
better accord with the situation and condi- 
tion of our country. The plan of educa- 
tion in our colleges was derived from Eu- 
rope, where it was established by the Ro- 
mish priesthood ; and it has been adopted 
here, and since continued, with too great a 
subserviency to precedent. Perhaps at 
some future time it may be deemed expe- 
dient to re-examine the system of educa- 
tion now in practice, and to adopt such im- 
provements as may more immediately con- 
form it to the pursuits of our citizens, and 
the spirit of our government; at least, to 
provide a plan of education in some of the 
colleges, a part of which shall be more 
suited for our intercourse with other na- 
tions, and more adapted to the energies 
and enterprise of our people. To encou- 
rage the arts, as applied to manufacturing 
industry, by a more direct application of 
the sciences upon the plan now proposed, 
will be an extension, and a new applica- 
tion, of the benevolent and important sys- 
tem of common schools. It may be presu- 
med that the judicious master would not 
only permit, but encourage, ‘ his appren- 





tices to frequent lectures within their reach, 


sure that the little time so lost to his trade, 
would be amply repaid, by the increased 
diligence, sobriety, and knowledge, thereby 
purchased.’ ” 





THE DRAMA. 





Park THEeAatTRE.—Messrs. Cooper and 
Conway continue their joint performances 
at this theatre. They have appeared in 
two new characters, in the tragedy of Al- 
fonso, king of Castile, and the play of the 
first part of Henry the IV. We do not 
observe any circumstance worthy of special 
note in their enactments. 


Kean has been well received in Phila- 
delphia. He commenced, as usual, with 
the crooked backed tyrant. His second 
night he performed Othello ; on the third, 
Shylock. On the first night there was a 
trifling disturbance, but an immense con- 
course in his favour soon silenced every 
noise. The houses are nightly full. 


The Italian singers have repeated to a 


very respectable audience, the Barber of 


Seville. The music of this piece appears 
to be more relished than that of the serious 
Tancredi. The latter is, however, in every 
respect worthy of the genius of Rossini. 


Mr. Barriere is applying to the legisla- 
ture for an act of incorporation to his 
Shakspeare company. We hope he will 
succeed. 


Mr. Gilfert is about applying for an in- 
corporation of an operatic company. 


CHATHAM THEATRE, 


On Saturday evening last, Mr. Scott 
took his benefit, when Damon and Pythias 
was represented to a crowded and fashion- 
able audience. Mr. Scott’s Damon was a 
respectable performance, and when we re- 
flect that it was his jirst appearance in the 
character, we cannot withhold our com- 
mendation of the spirit with which he sup- 
ported his part. 


MR. STEVENSON’S BENEFIT 


Will take place at Chatham Theatre on 
Saturday evening next. The pieces se- 


lected for representation are the Lady of 


the Lake, Valentine and Orson, and other 
entertainments; his bill is highly attrac- 
tive.. Mr. Stevenson has much improved 
the past season, and from his moral and in- 
dustriou¥ habits, we anticipate for him a full 
house. 





